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Fact Sheet for Parents 





What happens when you or your spouse 
or partner are laid off, are out of work 

for months, and the unemployment 
insurance ends? What happens when— 
every place you look for work—they’re not 
hiring or they have stacks of applications? 


What happens? You worry about what 
will happen to you and those you care 
for. About having money for groceries 
and transportation. About paying for 
medication or medical appointments. 
About the next emergency that you can’t foresee. And, if you have children, it is likely that they 
will worry too. During hard times, worries like these can cause frustration, stress, and anger for 
everyone in the family. 





This fact sheet will help you understand how economic difficulties may affect you and your 
family and help you find ways to cope—and help your family members cope—during these 
uncertain times. 


Understanding Economic Downturns 


When people face financial difficulties, it affects these qualities: 


1. Sense of safety 

Ability to calm 

Self-efficacy and community-efficacy 
Connectedness 

Hope 


oR WN 


Let’s see how financial hard times affect these areas and what you can do to cope or help 
family members cope. 


This project was funded by the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA), US Department 
of Health and Human Services (HHS). The views, policies, and opinions expressed are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily reflect those of SAMHSA or HHS. 


Sense of Safety 
What is “sense of safety”? 


= A belief that your needs—and the needs of those you care about—will be met now 
and in the future 
= A belief that you are protected from harm and that those around you will stay safe 


How can economic downturns affect a 
person’s sense of safety? 


The world feels less safe when you can’t find 
work; have less money for food, rent, and trans- 
portation; have to take extra jobs to make ends 
meet; and face foreclosure or have to move. 


You may feel worried, sad, or angry. You may 
want to give up. You may avoid friends and family, 
be irritable, argue more with others, or take 

more risks. You may have trouble sleeping, focusing, or being patient with others (who may 
be facing similar hardships and stress themselves). And you may find parenting much 
more difficult. 





When you don’t feel safe, everyday problems seem much worse. It’s harder to face and to 
deal with life’s challenges, and the stress can be overwhelming. 


What can you do to promote a sense of safety for you and your family? 


= Talk about your concerns with your partner, trusted friend, family member, colleague, 
counselor, or religious professional. Choose someone who will Support you, rather than 
judge you or make you feel worse. 

m Talk to your children about what is happening. Be honest, but avoid alarming them 
unnecessarily. Let them know that, while things are hard, you have confidence that no 
matter what it takes, you can handle it together as a family. Use language that they can 
understand. For younger children, you may have to repeat the conversation several times. 

m™ Encourage your children to talk about their concerns with you or another trusted adult. 

m= If you or your older children are feeling scared about life, make a list of options, 
resources, and personal strengths. Include ways you or family members got through 
earlier hard times. Use this list to make empowering “self statements” that give you the 
energy to complete needed tasks. 

m Keep searching. Problem-solve to stay up-to-date on possible job opportunities and 
available resources (i.e., financial, employment, or job counseling). 
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m Try to be creative in planning family time. Look for free or inexpensive activities: have a 
board or card game night, play sports or video games, go on a hike or picnic). Encourage 
your children to do activities like these with their friends. Lack of money doesn’t have to 
mean lack of fun. 

= Be patient with younger children who may cling more to you. 

m Let older children know that, while they may worry about their problems, they also can 
figure out ways to feel better, such as working hard on a school project or helping others 
with a community activity. 

= Avoid watching too much TV or Internet news about the economy, especially in front of 
younger children. Such news programs may upset them and make you worry more about 
the future, which could be more stressful for your child. 

m Keep to a regular family routine as much as possible. Make sure that you and your 
children get enough sleep, eat regularly, drink plenty of water, and get frequent exercise. 

= Help older children—struggling to find a job or having to postpone college—to consider 
alternatives or to readjust their expectations. 


What Beth did: 


Both Beth and her husband had been laid off. Their daughter Rachel worried that soon her family 
wouldn't be able to afford the house payment. Rachel thought about this constantly, had trouble 
sleeping, and often experienced headaches. She couldn't focus on her schoolwork and argued more 
with her brother. 


Beth noticed the change in her daughter’s behavior and asked what was bothering her. Finally, Rachel 
admitted that she was worried the family would end up homeless. Beth reassured Rachel that she and 


her father were continuing to search for work and weighing different options. Although Beth admitted she 
didn’t have all the answers right then, she suggested that they talk regularly. Rachel remains concerned 
about her family’s situation, but she feels better knowing she can talk to her mom about the situation, 
and that her parents are doing everything they can to keep the family safe. 


“I knew something was bothering my daughter, but | had to ask her what was wrong several times 
before she told me that she was scared about what would happen if we ran out of money.” 





Ability to Calm 
What is “calm”? 


m= The skill of self-soothing; the ability to become peaceful in mind and body 

m™ Being able to relax and stay composed or grounded, rather than become numb, shut 
down, agitated or overly excited 

m™ Being able to relax your body and mind enough to focus and concentrate 
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How can economic downturns keep people 
from feeling calm? 


When finances are uncertain, you feel frustrated, 
afraid, angry, overwhelmed, or hopeless. You 
might have trouble concentrating, sleeping, 
eating, controlling your temper, or being with 
others. You may even feel physically ill or have 
muscle tension, headaches, or stomachaches. 
In searching for ways to reduce distress, you 
might be tempted to use drugs or alcohol to try 
to feel better. 





In stressful times, if you feel more emotional, it can disrupt your daily routine, interfere with 
your ability to parent effectively, and delay your goals. 


How can you stay calm and help your family feel calm? 


m Reassure family members with the simple and effective message: “You are going through a 
tough time and reacting in an understandable way to a very difficult situation.” It’s easier to 
stay calm once you understand that most people think and react to stress similarly. 

m Think about ways you already know to calm yourself (listening to favorite music, taking 
a short walk) and do these more frequently. Notice when you feel better after particular 
activities, and increase those actions. 

m Learn new ways to calm yourself (see examples below). Put them into action and, as you 
become more confident, share them with your family. Not only are you practicing great 
self-care, but also teaching calming skills to your children. When you can regulate your own 
emotions, you set a tone that positively affects the entire family. 

m You can practice, model, and teach family members a slow breathing technique: inhale 
slowly through your nose and then exhale very slowly through your mouth. Slow breathing 
helps activate the parasympathetic nervous system and calm one’s mind and body. With 
young children this can be done with blowing bubbles. 

m™ You and your children or other family members can engage in slow gentle stretching, yoga, 
or Tai Chi—all proven to calm the body and mind. You can often find free or low-cost 
classes in the community and instructional videos are available on-line and in stores. 

m Encourage daily exercise or increased physical activity (take more walks or climb stairs). 
Exercise helps boost your immune systems and keep you healthy, strong, and focused. 

= Model, teach, and review effective problem-solving. When weighed down by a problem and 
the accompanying overwhelming feelings, thinking things through, brainstorming possible 
options, and taking action will increase your sense of control and calm. 
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m Have the entire family engage in enjoyable 
activities, such as playing games, cards, or 
sports or watching funny movies or television 
programs. Studies show that positive 
emotions (joy, humor, interest, contentment, 
love) can broaden our thinking and creativity, 
improve your immune systems, and ultimately 
lead to more effective coping. 

m Have family members share music or shows 
that inspire them, help them cope, or make 
them laugh. 

m Keep a journal or use art to express feelings and thoughts. Writing and art can have a 
positive impact on health, especially when one expresses the facts and feelings associated 
with the stressful event. 

m Make sure the family gets breaks from upsetting news about the economy (on TV, radio, 
the Internet). However, don’t “protect” the family from information just to keep them calm, 
as you may lose their trust if you withhold such information. 

m Remind family members to pay attention to their thoughts. When they notice thoughts that 
make them nervous or angry, they can stop or change those thoughts, or they can distract 
themselves by changing activities. Give them an example of a thought you had that made 
you feel worse, and how you interrupted it—by helping someone or doing a different task. 





What Jake did: 


Jake had worked in a factory that made airplane parts for 20 years, had always liked his job, and had 
received several promotions. Last year, the factory started laying off workers. Jake didn’t lose his job, 
but his hours were cut, first to 30 hours per week, then to 25 hours. Now there were rumors at the 
factory that another big round of layoffs was coming. Jake was nervous and worried. 


Jake’s son Marcus was in junior high and had always been a good student and baseball player. Lately, 
Marcus has been caught fighting at school and is close to failing a class. He is talking about not playing 
baseball next year because, as he said, “What’s the point?” 


Jake wondered whether his own worries had something to do with his son’s behaviors. After school the 
next day, Jake asked his son to go outside and play catch. After throwing the ball around for a while, 
Jake and Marcus started talking about the problems at the factory, about Marcus’s worries of not having 
money to go to college, and about other things going on in their lives. Soon they felt a little better. They 
decided to make playing catch—even for 15 minutes—a daily event. It gave them a chance to talk to 
each other about their concerns. 


“I was so focused on my own worries, that | almost didn’t notice how upset my son was. 
But once | did, finding activities to help calm him ended up calming me as well.” 
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Self-Efficacy and Community-Efficacy 
What is “self-efficacy” and “community-efficacy”? 


= Self-efficacy is the belief that you can do what you need to do, deal with 
challenges, and handle tough times 

= Community-efficacy is the belief that the community you belong to—neighborhood, 
school, city—can do what it needs to do to thrive and take care of its members 


How can economic downturns affect self-efficacy or community-efficacy? 


When jobs are scarce, you may think you are not 
“good enough” to get a good job, a successful 
career, or the money to support yourself or help 
your family. You may get down on yourself or 
feel despair. 


With economic hardship, communities may cut 
back needed services, resulting in the laying off of 
teachers, police officers, firefighters, librarians, or 
other public workers. Communities may shut down 
some services altogether. You may see signs of 
disrepair: vacant homes and buildings, more vandalism, and more trash. 





How can you help yourself and your family build self-efficacy and improve 
community-efficacy? 


m™ Find ways for your family to get involved. Volunteer together at a non-profit, private, or 
community organization. 

m™ Be proactive. When you see a problem at home or in your neighborhood, do something 
about it. For example, have family members work together to serve meals at a food bank, 
participate at a fundraising event, care for animals at a shelter, or pick up trash at a park 
or beach. 

=™ Connect with other people in your community who are in your field—both to make 
professional connections and to hear about potential volunteer or paying jobs. 

m™ Seek out training or education to improve your prospects for work or your career. 

= Think about it: The fact that jobs are hard to find has nothing to do with you, your skills, 
or your worth. It is hard for everyone to get and a keep job. 

m™ Don't stop! Keep pounding the pavement, sending out more resumes, or putting in more 
applications. Check back frequently, so a company will have you in mind when they get an 
opening. Keep the attitude that “Someone, somewhere is hiring.” 
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Make a list of your strengths and talents. Put the list where you will see it often. 
Brainstorm new ways to use those strengths and talents to accomplish your goals. 

Don’t be afraid to adjust your expectations or change your tactics; if you thought it would 
take you three months to get a job, plan on six to eight months. If you were searching 
only on the Internet, join a professional networking group, attend a job fair, or consider an 
internship. 


What Aisha did: 


Aisha and her husband had lived in the same neighborhood since they got married. They had always 
thought the neighborhood was a great place to live. However, recently several stores nearby had closed, 
and Aisha had heard about the vandalism of a couple of houses a few blocks over. Then one day Aisha’s 
daughter said she didn’t want to go play at the neighborhood park because she was worried about older 
kids who had been hanging around there. 


When a city council member announced a meeting to talk about community problems, Aisha decided 

to go. There, she met people also concerned about the park and, the following Saturday, Aisha and her 
daughter joined a group picking up litter and pulling up weeds. The group has plans to return each week 
to do more cleaning up, hoping that improving the park will encourage more families to return. Aisha and 
her daughter felt great about working to improve the community instead of giving up on it. 


“There are lots of ways to help. You just need to start looking and asking for opportunities 
to make the community better, and you'll find them.” 





Connectedness 


What is “connectedness”? 


m Having people (individuals or groups) in your life who understand and support you 


How can economic downturns affect connectedness? 


You may feel worthless or ashamed when you 


lose a job. Without money, you may stay at home 
more, shut off from friends and co-workers. 

The more you avoid going out, the more you 

may think you don’t belong or fit in. In isolating 
however, you miSs opportunities to share 
troubles, receive understanding and compassion, 
gain well-being from helping others, distract 
yourself from worries, and engage in problem- 





solving and networking. 
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What can you do to promote connectedness for you and your family? 


m= Talk to your children about what is happening, 
reassure them, and suggest things they can 
do to help the family. 

m Schedule weekly time together as a family. 
Even though you may be busy looking for 
a job, working part-time jobs, handling 
household duties, or taking classes to make 
you more marketable, don’t let this keep you 
from your family. Have at least one or two 
meals as a family each week, have a regular 
“goodnight” visit with each child, and plan 
low-cost activities the family can do together, such as going to a park, having a picnic, 
visiting the local library, watching a favorite TV show or movie, or hanging out 
playing games. 

= Don’t isolate yourself. Reconnect with your friends and family. Even if you don’t think 
you'll have a good time, do it anyway. It could be easier and more fun than you thought. 

m The more you reach out, the more likely—and the sooner—you will find resources 
and options. 





What Arturo’s mom did: 


Arturo completed two years of college, but dropped out when the fees increased 25 percent in one year. 
Rather than stressing out, Arturo decided to work night and day so he could go back to school in a year. He 
dove into job hunting, visiting every restaurant and store, researching Internet jobsites, and sending out 
resumes daily. He turned down his friends’ offers to go out, refusing to spend the money or time away from 
his search. But, as weeks and then months passed without any luck, Arturo avoided family meals, stayed 
up later each night playing video games, and slept in until his mother left for work. 


Arturo’s mom, Alma, felt helpless and distracted on her job, thinking about her hard-working son so 
distressed. She confided in her co-worker who suggested contacting their Employee Assistance Plan 


(EAP), which offers free counseling. The provider was very resourceful, suggesting ways to help Arturo 
connect more at home (reestablishing meals together, engaging his help in a couple of physically hard 
tasks, inviting cousins over to play cards on the weekend) and offering a couple of counseling sessions to 
explore civil service jobs. After all, the provider said, with two years of college, Arturo would easily pass 
the required examination. Alma’s efforts at helping Arturo reconnect to her and his cousins seemed to help 
right away. The EAP visits improved his mood, and he regained energy for his job search and for hanging 
out with his friends. Alma also felt better knowing that the EAP was there for her and her son. 


“When my son pulls away from family or friends, | know he’s upset. He always feels better 
when his cousins or friends are around or when he’s helping others.” 
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Hope 
What is “hope”? 

= The expectation that things will work out; a feeling that everything’s going to be alright 
How can economic downturns make people lose hope? 


In hard times, you feel discouraged, hopeless, and no longer in charge of your own life. 

lf you—or someone you care about—can’t find work, you may blame the economy, the 
business community, or the government. As you feel more helpless to find work, you may 
blame yourself, lose hope, and decide that things will never be the same again. 


How can you foster hope in yourself and 
your family? 


m= Try to regain your belief that things will work 
out. Let your family members know that you 
believe that things will get better. 

m= If you have had faith in a Higher Power, try to 
retain trust in those beliefs. 

= Join with others in your larger community 
who can provide emotional support and 
encouragement. 

= Ask a good friend or a family member how he or she has maintained hope in troubled 
times or how you can look at things from a different perspective. 

m Make a list of your strengths and talents, and then list your options and resources. 
Help family members do the same. 

m Learn the true facts about the economy situation, so you don’t just act on people’s 
opinions. 

= If watching news reports makes you and family members feel hopeless, don’t watch 
them. Change to an activity that will distract you and give you all some relief. 

m If you see your children feeling hopeless, talk with them and get them counseling if they 
need it. 

m If you are feeling suicidal, get help. Reach out to your family or call SAMHSA’s National 
Suicide Prevention Lifeline at 1-800-273-TALK (8255). 





“| feel hope when | can take some concretes steps. If | don’t know what step to take, 
| ask my best friend to help me decide something. Once | have a plan, | feel so much better.” 
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What Rose did: 


Rose was the single parent of four children in high school. When she suffered a brain injury, she had to stop 
working. Rose then lost her housing and was forced to move with her children into her mother’s home ina 
different city. Shorty after that, Rose’s mother was placed in a nursing home and Rose again lost her resi- 
dence. She was homeless and living in her van in a campground with her kids. Rose knew this was not the 
safest place for them to be, especially with the approach of winter. Thinks were bleak, but Rose never gave 
up the belief that her family would be OK. She never let go of her goal: to keep her children in school so that 
they would graduate and have a chance at a better life. 


Rose talked with the social worker at her teens’ school, who told her about a YWCA program that would give 
her and her children a hotel room for a short time. Eventually, she was accepted into temporary homeless- 
family housing. While there, Rose used every benefit that the program offered to better her children’s lives 
and to keep up their hopes. 


After almost a year of living in homeless-family housing, with help from the local housing authority, Rose 
moved into an apartment near her children’s school. She is receiving the medical help necessary for long 
term recovery and is looking for a job. She and her children are safer and their family life is stabilizing. 
She continues to use opportunities that comes her way, as do her children. They all are optimistic about 
their future. 


“There are moments when | start to feel it won’t get any better, but then | just remember 
all the challenges that | have faced and overcome. That gives me hope.” 





In Brief: 

During economic downturns, you are competing with everyone else for a dwindling job pool. When 
turned down for—or laid off of—a job, you may feel something is wrong with you, less safe, or less 
able to be calm. And when you worry about jobs, money, and housing, your children are likely to 
worry too. You may think that you can protect our children from knowing what is going on (and from 
the stress), but you really can’t. If you are stressed, they probably are stressed too. 


Each of the suggestions on this fact sheet has helped someone feel better. You may use them to 

help your children, other family members, or yourself. Talking to Someone you trust, taking care of 

yourself physically, finding free and fun things to do with friends or family, brainstorming new ways 

to use your strengths, and getting involved helping others are just a few ways to move in a positive 
direction. Often taking a step in the right direction is all we need to start feeling better. 


Hobfoll, S. E. et al. (2007). Five essential elements of immediate and mid-term mass trauma intervention: 
Empirical evidence. Psychiatry, 70, 283-315. 


National Child Traumatic Stress Network, Terrorism and Disaster Network Committee. (2011). Coping in Hard Times: Fact Sheet for 
Parents. Los Angeles, CA and Durham, NC: National Center for Child Traumatic Stress. 
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What happens when your parents are laid off, are out of work for months, and their 
unemployment insurance ends? What happens when you can’t find an after-school, summer, 
or full-time job? What happens when every place you look for work they’re not hiring or have 
stacks of applications? 


What happens? You worry. About what will happen to you and your family. About your future. 
About whether you'll have to drop out of school, or finding a good paying job. About whether 
your family will lose your home. About having enough money for lunch or to go out with your 
friends. During hard times, worries like these can cause frustration, stress, and anger. 


This fact sheet will help you understand how economic difficulties may affect you and help 
you think about how you can cope during these uncertain times. 


“We almost lost our house. | felt sad and scared when we were told that 
we would have to leave.” 


Understanding Economic Downturns 


When you and your family face financial hard times, it affects your: 


1. Sense of safety 

2. Ability to calm 

3. Self-efficacy and community-efficacy 
(belief that challenges can be handled) 

4. Connectedness 

5. Hope 





Let’s see how hard times might affect these important areas of your well-being, 
and what you can do to cope. 


This project was funded by the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA), US Department 
of Health and Human Services (HHS). The views, policies, and opinions expressed are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily reflect those of SAMHSA or HHS. 


Sense of Safety 
What Is “sense of safety”? 


= A belief that your needs—and those of family and friends—will be met now and in the 
future 
= A belief that you are protected from harm and that those around you will stay safe 


How can economic downturns affect 
my sense of safety? 


If you can’t find a job; have less money for What Sarah did: 
food, rent, and transportation; face dropping 
out of school or finding a place to live; and 
start to believe you can’t achieve your goals, 
then the world will feel much less safe than 


Sarah’s parents both lost their jobs. Sarah 
fears that her family may lose their house. She 
thought about this constantly, had trouble 
sleeping, and was often upset. She couldn’t 
before. focus on her schoolwork and was arguing more 
with her parents. 
When you don’t feel safe, you may have prob- 
lems sleeping or have difficulty focusing. You After meeting with a school counselor, Sarah 
may want to give up. You may feel worried, talked to her parents. They discussed what 
sad, or angry and may avoid your friends and OMe MiGee NB abel ney Patelte 


. , reassured Sarah that they would keep the 
family. Without even realizing why, you may family safe, and that things weren’t as bad 


be more irritable, argue more with others, as she thought. Sarah made plans with her 
use drugs or alcohol, or get into trouble. friends to do activities that didn’t cost a lot, 


such as playing soccer twice a week at the 
If you don’t feel safe, challenges in your neighborhood park. Although Sarah is still 


concerned about her family‘s situation, she 


life (falling out with friends, tests in school, 
sleeps better and feels much safer. 


demands from your family) may feel bigger 
ane even harder to deal wi The money “If you talk with your parents, maybe they can 
crisis—on top of your daily problems—makes help you think things through and not feel 
everything in your life seem much worse, and so bad.” 

the stress can be overwhelming. 





How can I feel safe? 
“I felt safe when | was helped and supported, and when | was given counseling.” 


“I felt safe when the teacher and my friends heard me and understood me.” 


m= Talk about your concerns with a trusted friend, family member, teacher, or counselor. 
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m Avoid watching news stories about the economy. Although you may want to know “the 
facts,” the news may make you feel worse about the future of the economy and make 
you more worried, angry or depressed. 

m Avoid dwelling on rumors or “horror stories” about the economy. If you aren’t Sure about the 
accuracy of a story, ask your parents, a teacher, or someone else whose opinion you trust. 

m Keep to your routine as much as possible (get enough sleep; eat regularly; drink plenty of 
water, exercise regularly). 

m Spend time with family and friends. Don’t cut yourself off from loved ones. Plan inexpen- 
sive things to do (nave a game night, play sports or video games, go on a hike, hang out 
with friends). 

m= Be aware that you are going to have strong feelings about the uncertainty in your life. 
When you start to feel anxious, angry, or sad, distract yourself by doing something relax- 
ing or fun, focus on something that motivates you, or take some action that might help 
you or someone else. 


Ability to Calm 
What Is “ability to calm”? 
m The skill of self-soothing, becoming peaceful in mind 
and body 
m™ Being able to relax and stay composed or grounded, 


rather than agitated or overly excited 


How can economic downturns keep me from 
feeling calm? 





When your finances are uncertain, you may feel frustrated, afraid, angry, or hopeless— 
NOT calm. You might have trouble concentrating, sleeping, eating, controlling your temper, 
or being with others. You may wonder, “What can | possibly do to feel better?” or “How 
can | accomplish my goals?” You might use drugs or alcohol to feel better. You might avoid 
reaching out to others because you don't want to worry them. 


How can I feel calm? 


“! felt calm when a school counselor listened to me and understood me—because it was the 
first ttme someone heard me and gave me advice.” 


“I felt calm when | told my teachers what was bothering me. They supported me and gave 
me advice that relaxed me and helped me.” 
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= Talk about your concerns with a trusted 
friend, family member, teacher, or What John did: 
counselor. 

m Exercise daily or increase your physical John was a good student with many friends who 
activity by taking more walks, climbing expected to get a job at a consulting firm shortly 
stairs, stretching, or learning yoga. after graduation. A year after graduating, 

John was still unemployed and still living with 
m™ Focus on slowing down your breathing as 
his parents. 
you inhale and exhale. 

m Listen to soothing music. John now had trouble sleeping, was always on 

= Download comedy acts or music con- edge, and had stomachaches and headaches. 
certs to take your mind off your troubles. He didn’t want to tell his parents about it, 

= Download guided visualizations/medita- because they were already worried about their 
tions to calm mind and body, when you own financial situation. Instead, he talked with 

his uncle, who helped him make a plan to look 
can’t fall asleep. feet 
for a part time job and then to volunteer as a 

m Daydream. Imagine things that calm consultant, so he could make contacts, network, 
you. Picture people or places that have and hear about opportunities in his field. His 
brought you joy. uncle suggested that John ask someone in 

m= Write in a journal. his industry to review his resume and suggest 

= Do activities that make you happy. improvements. He also played calming music 

, and wrote in his journal when he was worried or 
m Spending time with friends and family paced 
hi ble. f | angry. He began to hang out with friends, who 
wane Ing enjoyable, tunny movies or tele- encouraged him to talk with them when he was 
vision programs. having a hard time. 

= Meditate, using a mindful-awareness 
approach, which is staying focused on “| felt calm when my uncle sat with me and began 
the present moment and paying close to listen to me. | felt calmer when he showed 
attention to your physical, mental, and me that | could trust him and that it was not the 

end of the world. He said that all problems have 
emotional experiences and accepting 
solutions and that mine was no exception.” 
them without judgment. 
m Pay attention to your thoughts. When you 


find you are thinking things that make 
you nervous or angry, notice them and 





stop or change them. You can distract yourself by changing activities. 


“If your mom asks you what’s wrong, don’t get mad or ignore her. 
Tell her—calmly—you’re not ready to talk about it and need some time.” 


Self-Efficacy and Community-Efficacy 
What Is “self-efficacy” and “community-efficacy”? 


= The belief that you can successfully do what you need to do, deal with challenges, 
and handle tough times. 
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m The belief that the community you belong to—your neighborhood, school, city— 
can do what it needs to do to thrive and take care of its members. 


How can economic downturns affect 


my self-efficacy or community-efficacy? What Monica did: 


Monica was devastated when her parents told 
her they couldn’t pay for college. When she 
saw classmates and church friends dealing 
with the same thing—many of them even 


When times are tough, jobs are scarcer, and 
you may feel you don’t have what it takes to 
get a good job, a successful career, or the 


money to support yourself or contribute to 
the family. You might feel that you are not 
“good enough,” get down on yourself, and 


worse off—she felt guilty complaining. She 
started believing she’d never accomplish her 
dreams. When she wrote in her journal, she 


became more depressed, wondering how 

she could keep living in a world like this. She 
couldn’t think of anything to do to make her 
situation better. She slacked off on her school 
work, thinking, “I can’t go to college anyway.” 
She even stopped hanging out with her friends, 
because no one could afford to do anything 
anymore. 


feel despair. 


With economic hardship, your community 
may cut services in areas that its members 
need. With fewer jobs than before, there 
may be fewer teachers, police officers, 
firefighters, librarians, or other public 
workers. Some communities may cut back 
or shut down some services altogether. You 
may see signs of hoplessness—vacant 
homes and buildings, more vandalism, and 
more trash. 


One day Monica told her friend Alicia about 

her feelings, and Alicia suggested that they 
talk with her favorite aunt, a teacher at 
another school. Alicia’s aunt told the girls 

that throughout history people have faced 

hard times, but the ones who survive—and 
thrive—are those who work harder to achieve 
their dreams. She said that the challenge itself 
makes a person stronger. She also said that 
when times are tough for you, go help someone 
who has it even worse. She and the girls 

found an Internet site with community service 
opportunities that led to the girls mentoring 
foster children. Within a few months, the 
agency offered to hire Monica after graduation. 
She decided that—while she may not be going 
to college right away—she could work and 

take classes at the community college. She 
realized that there was more than one path to 
her ultimate goal and that, by helping others, 
she now felt much better about herself and her 
talents. She realized, “| am a strong person.” 


How can | build my self-efficacy? 
What if my community lacks efficacy? 


“If | express my thoughts, ideas, and even 
my suffering, | can change how | feel 
and think about my situation. | am not alone. 
Others have these problems, too. If they 
were able to overcome their problems, 
| will overcome mine.” 


™ Get involved. Volunteer with a non-profit, 
private, or community organization. 

= Connect with other people in the 
community and/or in your field both 
to gain professional experience and to 
get you nearer to potential jobs. 


“You can trust yourself and not give up.” 
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m Seek out training or education to improve your prospects for work or your career. 

= Think about it: The fact that jobs are hard to find has nothing to do with you, your skills, 
or your worth. It is hard for everyone to get and a keep job. 

= Don't stop! Keep pounding the pavement, send out more resumes, put in more 
applications. Check back frequently, So a company has you in mind when they get an 
opening. Think: someone, somewhere is hiring. 

m Make alist of your strengths and talents. Tape up the list where you will see it often. 
Brainstorm new ways to use those strengths and accomplish your goals. 

= Don’t be afraid to adjust your expectations; if you thought it would take you three months 
to get a job, plan on six to eight months. If you were searching only on the Internet, join a 
professional networking group, attend a job fair, or consider an intership. 

m Participate in your community. When you see a problem at your school or in your 
neighborhood, do something about it. For example, tutor at a nearby school, serve meals 
at a foodbank, shelve books at a library, teach adults or kids to read, care for animals at 
a shelter, create a website for a non-profit organization, pick up trash at a park or beach. 


Connectedness 


What is “connectedness”? 


m® Having relationships with others (individuals or 
groups) that understand you and support you 


How can economic downturns affect my 
connectedness? 





You can feel worthless and even humiliated when you can’t find a job or you lose one. 
Without money, you stay at home and isolate yourself from others. The more you avoid going 
out, the more you feel you don’t belong. In the past when you have been under stress, you 
may have gone to friends, family, or teachers for advice. Now, you don’t want to talk about it. 


What can ! do if | don’t feel connected? 


“You don’t have to shut down and close yourself off. You can talk about what you are going 
through. You can look for people who care about you and can help you.” 


m Identify friends, family, and other adults you trust and like spending time with. 

= Look at the ways that your social life has changed since you have been concerned about 
not having enough money. Do you spend time with your family (or stay holed up in your 
room)? Are you hanging out with friends? Getting together to watch sports? Grabbing 
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coffee? Do you still attend your social/ 


religious group? What Justin did: 

= Don't stay isolated. Reconnect with your 
friends and family. Even if you don’t think Justin was about to graduate from college and 
you'll have a good time, do it anyway. couldn't find a job. His friends were too busy to 


get together, and Justin didn’t have the energy or 
the money to do anything anyway. He stayed in 
his room, slept, played video games, or listened 
to music. Every day he felt a little worse. 


You'll find it’s easier and more fun than 
you thought. 

m The more you reach out, the more 
likely—and the sooner—you will find 


resources and options. One day his friend Luke came over and told 
him that he couldn't find a job either. Justin felt 
“| feel connected when | talk to my bad for his friend, but was glad that someone 


understood what he was going through. They 
played video games and went to shoot some 
hoops. Once Justin got out of the house, he felt 
better. Even though his situation hadn’t changed, 
Hope hanging with Luke took his mind off his fears. 

Luke even told him about a place that had job 
What is “hope”? Openings, and they decided to both go apply the 
next day. Justin was relieved they were going 
through this tough time together. 


parents and they give me advice.” 


m Expecting that things will work out; 
a feeling that everything’s going 
to be alright 


“Do not lock yourself in your own world.” 


“Do not to be afraid to ask for help. If your friends 
How can economic downturns keep or family reject you, get help from others.” 


me from having hope? 





In an economic downturn—especially if 

you or family members have been laid off and can’t find work— you may feel discouraged, 
hopeless about the situation, and angry with people in positions of power. You may believe 
that you are to blame for being out of work rather than the economy. 


How do | regain hope? 


m Try to regain your belief that things will work out. 

If you have had faith in a Higher Power, try to regain trust in those beliefs. 

= Join with others in your larger community who can provide emotional support and 
encouragement. 

m= Ask a good friend, a family member, or a teacher you respect how he or she has 
maintained hope in troubled times. 

=m Meet with a counselor, a residence advisor, or other trusted adult who can help you look 
at things from a different perspective, helping you identify your strengths and talents and 
list your options and resources. 
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m Learn the facts about the current What Jose did: 
economy, so you don’t just act on 


people’s opinions Jose got a B.A. degree in business and always 


=e if ach t k ici thought he would do better than others in his 
WQreile ee TEP Eri > Wiehe you Ie’ family finding his first job. With the economic 


hopeless, don't watch. Turn to an activity downturn, he felt more and more discouraged 


that will distract your and give you relief. with every rejection. His mother frequently told 
m If you are feeling suicidal, get help. him how proud she was of him for going to 
Reach out to your family or call SAMHSA’s college, but he started to feel college had been 
National Suicide Prevention Lifeline at a Waste OMtimerang: money. At JOO IMErViEms, 
the waiting room was filled with people, some 
1-800-273-TALK (8255). e sed 


much older and with years of experience. 


“| feel hope when my parents support me in Despite increasing hopelessness, Jose 
what | want or what | think.” continued to attend church weekly, where his 


pastor encouraged him to hang in there. Yes, 
“Before doing something bad, think it through.” he said, it is tough to find a job right now, but 
it is even tougher for those without a college 
degree or any kind of training. The pastor 
reminded him that things had been difficult 
for his family before and that somehow things 
| had always worked out in the past. Other 
: parishioners encouraged him to keep trying, 
. # j assuring him that eventually an employer would 
see his potential and give him a break. One of 
lll the business owners in the church offered to 


look over Jose’s resume to see if there were 





ways he could present himself more favorably. 


In these hard times, you or your family may 7 
ee ‘al difficult | Listening to these positive messages gave 
be facing financial difficulties yourselves, or Jose the hope and strength to do more job 


you may know others—friends, neighbors, searching in the week ahead of him. 
extended family, co-workers—who are hav- 
ing difficulties. With so many people facing 
economic challenges, no one need experi- 
ence them alone. We all can reach out to one 
another—to give support or to get support. 
Surround yourself with people you trust, talk through what you are feeling, stay involved with 
others. You will find that you have what it takes to make it through these challenging times. 


“When they tell me | can be a professional if | 
really want to be, | feel that | can do anything. 
They give me much hope.” 





Hobfoll, S. E. et al. (2007). Five essential elements of immediate and mid-term mass trauma intervention: 
Empirical evidence. Psychiatry, 70, 283-315. 
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POSSE NS Zaza es =What happens when school personnel, 
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a laid off, are out of work for months, and 
their unemployment insurance ends? 
What happens when students complain 
to you that they can’t find after-school or 
summer jobs? 


When these things occur, people worry 
about what will happen to them and to 


at ew Y. those they care about. Students may worry 


~ ) ——— about having to drop out of school, or 
having enough money for lunch or for the bus. You may worry about supplies for your classroom, 
or the number of students you have. During hard times, worries like these can cause frustration, 
stress, and anger. 





This fact sheet will help you understand how economic difficulties may affect you, other school 
staff, students, and their families and give you specific ways to help. 


Understanding Economic Downturns 


When people face financial difficulties, it affects their: 


1. Sense of safety 

Ability to calm 

Self-efficacy and community-efficacy 
Connectedness 

Hope 


oR wWN 


Let’s see how financial hard times affect these areas, and what you can do to cope or help 
others cope. 


This project was funded by the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA), US Department 
of Health and Human Services (HHS). The views, policies, and opinions expressed are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily reflect those of SAMHSA or HHS. 


Sense of Safety 
What Is “sense of safety”? 


= A belief that your needs—and the needs of those you care about—will be met now 
and in the future 
= A belief that you are protected from harm and that those around you will stay safe 


How can economic downturns affect a person’s sense of safety? 


The world feels much less safe when we can’t find work; when we have less money for food, 
rent, and transportation; when we have to take extra jobs to make ends meet; or when we 
have to move and change schools. 


We may feel worried, sad, or angry. We may want to give up. We may avoid friends and family, 
be irritable, argue more with others, or take more risks. We may have trouble sleeping, focus- 
ing, or being patient with others—who may be facing similar hardships and stress. 


When we don’t feel safe, everyday problems seem much worse. It’s harder to face and to 
deal with life’s challenges, and the stress can be overwhelming. 


What can you do to promote safety in your students? 


m™ Encourage students to talk about their safety concerns with you, a family member, or 
counselor. 
m Encourage students to hang out with friends or family members who can help distract 
them from worries. 
m Include in your lesson plans accounts of others having fun with free or inexpensive 
activities. 
= Be patient with younger students who are clingier with you or their parents. 
m Let older students know that—while they may worry or think about their problems—they 
also can figure out what to do to feel better about themselves, like getting good grades 
in school or helping others with a community activity. 
m Suggest to parents that they: 
¢ Avoid watching news about the economy in front of their child as that news 
may upset their children. Also, news programs may make parents feel worse about 
the future, which can have a negative effect on their child. 

¢ Keep a regular family routine as much as possible (making sure children get enough 
sleep, eat regularly, drink plenty of water, exercise regularly). 

¢ Plan inexpensive things to do (have a game night, play sports or video games, 
go on a hike). 
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Students may have strong feelings about the uncertainty in their lives. Let students know 
that when they start to feel anxious, angry, or sad, they can distract themselves by doing 
something relaxing or fun, focus on something that motivates them, or take some action that 
might help them or someone else. 


Example of helping a student: 


When Jessica’s parents both lost their jobs, she feared that her family would lose their house. She 
thought about this constantly, had trouble sleeping, and was often upset. She couldn’t focus on her 
schoolwork and was arguing more with her friends. 


When Jessica’s teacher saw a change in her behavior and schoolwork, she asked Jessica to meet with 
her during free period. When Jessica shared what was happening at home, her teacher encouraged 
Jessica to tell her when she was feeling irritable at school or having trouble focusing. The teacher also 
suggested that Jessica see the school social worker for additional support. A few days later, when her 
teacher checked in with Jessica again, she was feeling better. Although Jessica was still concerned 
about her family‘s situation, she was sleeping better, focusing more on her schoolwork and feeling safer. 


“| felt safe when | was helped and supported and when | was given counseling.” 


“I felt safe when the teacher and my friends heard me and understood me.” 





Ability to Calm 
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What is “calm”? 


m The skill of self-soothing; the ability to 
become peaceful in mind and body 

= Being able to relax and stay composed 
or grounded, rather than become numb, 
shut down, agitated or overly excited 

= Being able to relax your body and mind 
enough to focus and concentrate on 
learning 
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How can economic downturns keep people from feeling calm? 


When finances are uncertain, we can expect to feel frustrated, afraid, angry, or hopeless. 
We might have trouble concentrating, sleeping, eating, controlling our temper, or being with 
others. We may wonder, “What can | possibly do to feel better?” or “How can | accomplish 
my goals?” We might be tempted to use drugs or alcohol to feel better. 
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In stressful times, when we start to feel more emotional, we might search for ways to 
reduce distress. If emotions continue to run high, it can interfere with routines and goals. 
When upset, we often avoid reaching out to others because we don’t want to worry them 


or risk being judged. And yet, we know that connecting with others can be one of the most 
comforting and calming things to do. 


How can you stay calm and help students feel calm? 


Model being calm and using calming actions. Not only is it great self-care, but it also 
teaches those skills to your students. Managing your own emotions well sets the tone for 
your class and can positively affect the entire school community. 


m Encourage students to discuss their concerns with a friend, family member, or counselor, 
and explain the benefits of open communication in dealing with concerns. 
m Reassure others with the simple and effective message: “You are neither weak nor crazy. 


You are reacting in an understandable way to a very difficult situation.” Knowing that most 
people have similar thoughts and reactions to stress is one key to feeling calm. 

You can practice, model, and teach students (individually or in a class setting) to slow their 
breathing. 

Schools can teach slow gentle stretches, yoga, or Tai Chi—all proven to calm the body and 
mind. 

Encourage exercise daily or increase physical activity (take more walks or climb stairs). 
School administrators, staff, students, and parents can run campus-wide campaigns to 
promote this. 

Model, teach, and review effective 
problem-solving. Teach a struggling student 
(or a whole class) how first to choose one 
problem to tackle and then to break it into 
small, easy steps. When we are weighed 
down by multiple problems, thinking things 
through and taking action increase our 
sense of control and have a calming effect. 
Urge students to engage in enjoyable 
activities, such as playing games, cards, or 
sports, listening to music, or watching funny movies or television programs with friends and 
family. Positive emotions (joy, humor, interest, contentment, love) can broaden our thinking 
and lead to effective coping. 

Download free guided visualizations/meditations for calming mind and body. Use them to 
help students focus at the beginning of class, relax before a test, or fall asleep more easily 
at night. Students can picture people, places, or things that calm them and have brought 
them joy. 
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m Have students keep an in-class journal. Writing has a positive impact on health, especially 
when students write about the facts and feelings associated with the stressful event. 

m Suggest that students take a break from upsetting news about the economy (on TV, 
radio, the Internet). However, don’t “protect” students from information (Such as school 
budget cuts affecting staff or resources) just to keep them calm. Students may lose trust 
if you withhold such information. 

m Remind students to pay attention to their thoughts. When they find they are thinking 
things that make them nervous or angry, they can stop or change those thoughts, or they 
can distract themselves by changing activities. 

m™ Start a school-wide campaign to educate staff and students about common reactions 
to stress. Learn when to refer students for professional consultation. Not all students 
distressed by the economic downturn will need professional treatment to cope, but 
students with prior trauma or other vulnerabilities may need resources. 


An elementary school teacher says: 


“The most accurate way to describe me during this economic downturn is ‘worried’ and ‘guilty.’ | usually 
feel strong and capable, able to adapt to change (albeit with a minor freak out at first). However, these 
days | have increased worry, only alleviated on payday and the few days after. The rest of the month | am 
anxious that something will come up that | won’t be able to afford. | worry about gas, car trouble, stuff 
for school, food, other necessities, and paying bills (especially my mortgage). 


When my finances began to shrink, | said, ‘I'll make some changes. It will be ok.’ But the months 
became a year, the year is becoming years, and I’m running out of resolve. Thinking that this will be my 
way Of life is depressing, but depression doesn’t help me problem solve. So | try not to think about it. 


| used to go on a trip to get recharged. Planning it and looking forward to it made me happy and content. 
With no money, that is no longer possible. Now, | self-soothe (or as | call it, ‘talking myself down from the 
tree’) by talking to myself and being my own cheerleader. | turn to people and ask for encouragement— 
something | normally wouldn’t do—but, let’s face it, I’ve really needed a hug and some empathy lately. 
Sometimes | get out of the house and do things that don’t cost money—walk on the beach, read a book 
| already own, or go to a Museum on free days—so | don’t feel totally deprived.” 


“| feel calm after | slow down and pray for strength.” 


“| felt calm when | told other teachers how | felt and what was bothering me. They supported me and 
understood me. Their advice and words relaxed me and helped me to overcome it.” 





Self-Efficacy and Community-Efficacy 
What Is “self-efficacy” and “community-efficacy”? 


= Self-efficacy is the belief that you can do what you need to do, deal with 
challenges, and handle tough times 
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= Community-efficacy is the belief that the community you belong to—neighborhood, 
school, city—can do what it needs to do to thrive and take care of its members 


How can economic downturns affect self-efficacy or community-efficacy? 


When jobs are scarce, we may think we are not “good enough” to get a good job, successful 
career, or the money to support ourselves or help our family. We may get down on ourselves or 
feel despair. 


With economic hardship, communities cut back or shut down services, laying off teachers, 
police officers, firefighters, librarians, or other public workers. With budgets being cut, you may 
have to buy more supplies for your classroom, and parents may complain about too many fund 
raising campaigns. 


How can you help your students build self- 
efficacy and improve community-efficacy? 


m Have students make a list of their strengths 
and talents. Then, in groups, they can 
brainstorm ways to use those strengths to 
accomplish their goals. 

= Help students connect with professionals 
and other community members who may be 
able to offer volunteer opportunities. 

m Direct students to training/educational 
opportunities to improve their prospects for work or a career. Encourage students to be 
persistent, keep sending out resumes, put in more applications, and to check back, so a 
manager has them in mind when there is an opening. 

m Remind students that it is difficult for everyone to get and keep a job, and the fact that 
jobs are hard to find has nothing to do with them, their skills, or their worth. 

m™ Connect students who want to go to college, to resources related to financial aid and 
grants. Support them if they have to change their college selection because of funding 
concerns. 

m Remind students that it’s okay to adjust their expectations; if they thought it would take 
two months to get a job, plan on six to eight months. If they were only searching on the 
Internet, suggest they join a professional networking group, attend a job fair, or consider 
an internship. 

m Encourage students to participate in their community. They can work together to identify 
a problem, brainstorm practical solutions, and make a plan using the best solution. 
Students might tutor children at a local school, serve meals at a food bank, shelve books 
at a library, teach others to read, help out at an animal shelter, create a website for a 
non-profit organization, or pick up trash at a park or beach. 
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A student’s story: 


Monica was devastated when her parents said they couldn’t pay for college. When she saw classmates 
dealing with the same thing—some even worse off—she felt guilty complaining. She began to think 
she’d never achieve her dreams. Writing in a journal, she felt worse, wondering how she could keep living 
in a world like this. Thinking, “I can’t go to college anyway,” she slacked off on her schoolwork. She even 
stopped hanging out with friends, because no one could afford to go out anymore. 


Monica told her friend Alicia how she felt, and Alicia suggested talking with her favorite aunt, a teacher 
at another school. Alicia’s aunt told the girls that throughout history people have faced hard times, 

but the ones who survive—and thrive—are those who work harder to achieve their dreams, that the 
challenge itself makes a person stronger. She said that when times are tough, help someone who has 
it even worse. They found a website with service opportunities that led to the girls mentoring foster 
children. A few months later, the agency offered Monica a job upon graduation. She decided that—while 
she may not go to college right away—she could work and take classes at the community college, which 
was another path to her goal. In helping others, Monica felt much better about herself and her talents. 
She realized, “Il am a strong person.” 


“I’m not alone in having problems. Others have these problems too. If they were able to overcome them, 
then | can too. And maybe one day we can all work together to solve our problems.” 





Connectedness 








What is “connectedness”? 


m Having relationships with others 
(individuals or groups) who 
understand you and support you 


How can economic downturns affect 
connectedness? 





We can feel depressed, worthless and ashamed when we lose a job. Without money, we 
may stay at home more, shut off from friends and co-workers. The more we avoid going out, 
the more we think we don't belong. In isolating ourselves, however, we miss out on positive 
interactions: sharing troubles, receiving understanding and compassion, a sense of well- 
being from helping others, distraction from our worries, and opportunities to problem-solve 
and network. 


What can you do to promote connectedness among students? 


m™ Help students identify trusted friends, family, and adults with whom they enjoy 
spending time. 
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m Encourage students to look at how their social life has changed since having financial 
worries. Do they stay holed up in their rooms? Avoid getting together with friends to hang 
out or play sports? Sleep in instead of attending religious services? 

m Warn students not to isolate themselves, but to reconnect with friends and family. Even if 
they don’t think they’ll enjoy it, they should do it anyway. They may find it easier and more 
fun than they thought. 

m The more they reach out, the more likely—and the sooner—they will find resources 
and options. 


A student’s story: 


Justin is an energetic, engaged student. His teacher, Ms. Diaz, had trouble stopping him from talking to 
others in class. Recently, Ms. Diaz noticed Justin by himself more, quiet in class, and looking sad. 


Ms. Diaz stopped Justin after class and asked him if something was wrong. He said he didn’t want to 
talk about it, that it was embarrassing. Ms. Diaz told Justin he might feel better if he shared what was 
bothering him, and suggested that he meet with the school social worker, Mr. Watts. Justin agreed. 


Justin met with Mr. Watts and told him that his mom had lost her job, and that his family had to move to 
a smaller apartment in another neighborhood. Justin had to say goodbye to his neighbors and the kids 
he played with after school. Also, his new neighborhood and apartment were so embarrassing; Justin 
didn’t want his school friends to know where he’d moved. 


Mr. Watts told Justin that talking with his friends would make him feel better, and urged him to tell one 
close friend what was going on. Mr. Watts also told Justin about a new afterschool volunteer group at 
the community center that Justin might enjoy joining. Justin agreed and felt a little better. In fact, after 
speaking to Mr. Watts, Justin felt comfortable enough to tell Ms. Diaz about his situation. Ms. Diaz told 
Justin and that, because her husband’s hours had just been cut at his factory job, they too were having 
a tougher time with money. Ms. Diaz encouraged Justin to speak with her anytime that he was feeling 
down. Justin was glad he now had two adults at school he could talk to about his situation, and felt 
better that he wasn’t the only one having a tough time. 


”| feel connected when people listen... when | talk to my teachers and they give me advice.” 





Hope 
What is “hope”? 
m The expectation that things will work out; 


a feeling that everything’s going to 
be alright 
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How can economic downturns keep people from having hope? 


In economic hard times, we may feel discouraged, hopeless, and angry at people in positions 
of power—particularly if we, or Someone we care about, can’t find work. Rather than blame 
the economy, we may blame ourselves for being out of work, and worry that things will never 
be the same again. 


How can you foster hope in students? 


Have students ask someone who they respect how he or she stayed hopeful in troubled 
times. 

Facilitate students meeting with a trusted adult who can show them a new perspective, 
identify their talents and strengths, list their options and resources, and encourage and 
Support them. 

Give lessons on the facts and history of the economy, so students won't react rashly 

to rumors. 

Suggest to students that if TV or Internet news makes them feel hopeless, they might get 
relief by focusing on something fun or distracting. 

Let students know that many people find help in spiritual beliefs and practices during 
hard times. 

If you suspect that a student is feeling suicidal, get help. Talk to a counselor or social 
worker, or call SAMHSA’s National Suicide Prevention Lifeline at 1-800-273-TALK (8255). 


A middle school teacher says: 


“This year our district has suffered from budget cuts. Veteran teachers have been let go, we have less 
staff in the cafeteria and on the playground, and music classes are gone. Sometimes | think | picked the 
wrong line of work and that it’s time to ask my buddy who owns a car lot to train me to Sell cars. 


When | think this way, | talk to fellow teachers, because they totally understand me. But even more 
than understanding, they remind me how important our work is, and that even in these tough times, we 
have the chance to shape young people who will be the future leaders and citizens of our world. So, my 
colleagues and friends here at school not only know and sympathize, but also inspire me to keep doing 
the work we do. When | start getting down, | talk to them.” 


“| feel hopeful when | make progress in my work or when a break is coming and 
| can distance myself a bit and come back recharged.” 
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In Brief: 


During economic downturns, we compete with everyone else for a dwindling job pool. If we 
are laid off of a job, and have trouble getting work, we may feel any number of things, such 
as that something is wrong with us, that our community or country let us down, that we are 
not safe, or that we can’t calm ourselves. We may wonder if we will ever Succeed and start 
to give up hope. All of these thoughts and feelings may cause us to isolate ourselves, which 
cuts us off from opportunities to give to and receive help from others. 


Each of the suggestions on this fact sheet has helped someone feel better. You may use 
them to help your students, or you may find them helpful in your own life. Talking to someone 
you trust, taking care of yourself physically, finding free and fun things to do with friends or 
family, brainstorming new ways to use your strengths, and getting involved helping others are 
just a few ways to move in a positive direction. Often taking a step in the right direction is all 
we need to do to start feeling better. 


Hobfoll, S. E. et al. (2007). Five essential elements of immediate and mid-term mass trauma intervention: 
Empirical evidence. Psychiatry, 70, 283-315. 


National Child Traumatic Stress Network, Terrorism and Disaster Network Committee. (2011). Coping in Hard Times: Fact Sheet 
for School Staff, Teachers, Counselors, Administration, Support Staff. Los Angeles and Durham, NC: National Center for Child 
Traumatic Stress. 


Copyright © 2011. This work was funded by the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA), 
US Department of Health and Human Services (HHS), which retains for itself and others acting on its behalf a nonexclusive, 
irrevocable worldwide license to reproduce, prepare derivative works, and distribute this work by or on behalf of the 
Government. All other rights are reserved by the copyright holder(s). 
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full range of child traumatic experiences, and attention to cultural perspectives, the NCTSN serves as a national resource for 
developing and disseminating evidence-based interventions, trauma-informed services, and public and professional education. 
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Coping in Hard Times: 
Fact Sheet for Community 
Organizations and Leaders 





What happens when a community has been hit by economic 

hard times? Stores close, buildings stand abandoned, municipal 
services—trash, police and fire, libraries—suffer cutbacks, and 
dwindling social supports must be spread among more citizens. 
People living in the community are laid off, are out of work for 
months, and may run out of unemployment insurance. When they 
look for work, they find that companies have stopped hiring. 


What ultimately happens to the people in this community? They 
become anxious and afraid. About what will happen to them and 
their families. About meeting their basic needs. About losing 
their home. These worries can cause frustration, anger, and 
despair—feelings that intensify if their neighborhood seems to 
be falling apart around them. Citizens look to their community 
leaders for solutions and for reasons to hope. This fact sheet will 
explore how economic difficulties may affect the people in your 
community and give you ways to help. 





Understanding Economic Downturns 


When members of a community face financial difficulties, it affects their: 


Sense of safety 

. Ability to be calm 

. Self-efficacy and community-efficacy 
. Connectedness 

. Hope 


ORWNE 


Sense of Safety 
What is “sense of safety”? 


= A belief that your needs—and the needs of your family and community—will be met now and 
in the future 
= A belief that you are protected from harm and that those around you will stay safe 
= A belief that your local, county, state, and federal governments will provide help in times of need. 


This project was funded by the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA), US Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS). The views, policies, and opinions expressed are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect those of 
SAMHSA or HHS. 


How can economic downturns affect community members’ sense of safety? 


Those without work for months may lack money for food, housing, childcare, and transportation. They 
may have lost their homes or left the community to find work elsewhere. When their basic needs are 
threatened, people do not feel safe. They feel even less safe when their community declines, the 
infrastructure suffers, and there is a decrease in protective services. Unable to meet their needs and 
believing their community cannot help them, people can become overwhelmed and want to give up. They 
may avoid friends and family, be irritable or argumentative, or take risks. When people don’t feel safe, 
they find it harder to deal with life’s challenges. The stress can be devastating. 


What can community organizations do to help? 


m At meetings, educate youth and families about community 
resources that offer job or training opportunities or supply 
basic needs. 

m™ Encourage other community sectors to problem-solve ways 
to address economic and safety concerns. Hold forums for 
citizens to air grievances and offer suggestions. 

™ Sponsor community nights where neighbors can meet 
around common areas of interest, such as law enforcement 
offering information on neighborhood watch programs, or 
volunteer opportunities with violence prevention programs 
for youth. 

m™ Send a delegation of community members to media sites to encourage coverage that depicts 
community opportunities, safety efforts, and stories of resilience rather than economic threat. 





Example of community organizations helping: 


In 2010, during the economic downturn, the BP Oil Spill decimated the Gulf Coast, causing huge losses 
to businesses and laborers in the oil, fishing, tourist, and support industries. The St. Bernard Project 
Louisiana State University (LSU) Center for Wellness and Mental Health presented a free Family Fun Day 
and a summer day camp, giving children a safe and fun outlet when coastal recreation was no longer 
possible, and reducing parental stress. Additionally, the LSU Center and peer counselors linked residents 
with local resources, including school supplies, food, sundry giveaways, and other practical support. 


Ability to Calm 
What Is “calm”? 


m Self-soothing; the ability to relax mind and body 
m™ Staying relaxed or grounded, rather than numb, shut down, agitated, or overly excited 
m Keeping body and mind quiet enough to focus and concentrate 


How can economic downturns keep community members from feeling calm? 


When finances are uncertain, people can feel frustrated, afraid, angry, or hopeless. When they see other 
community members experiencing the same problems, they may have an even harder time believing that 
things will get better, and therefore keeping themselves or their families calm. They might have trouble 
concentrating, sleeping, eating, controlling temper, or being with others. They may wonder, 

“How can | feel better?” or “How can | do what | need to?” They might turn to drugs or alcohol. 


If they can’t calm themselves, they might have trouble with daily tasks and meeting goals. They may 
avoid others when upset—not wanting to cause worry or risk being judged. 


How can community organizations help community members feel calm? 


m™ Discuss wellness activities (eating healthy, exercise regularly, good sleeping habits) at community 
meetings or gatherings. 
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m Use multiple media outlets to increase dissemination of messages showing how to cope in stressful 
economic times. 

m Have your own self-care plan. Be a role model for those around you. 

m Encourage community religious professionals to add “hope and healing” services that focus on resilience 
and support during hard times. 

= Consult local universities for support. For instance, the University of Kansas developed a free 
Community Tool Box (CTB) of practical information on building, evaluating, and sustaining a healthy 
community. 

m Make an effort to keep or increase low-cost, enjoyable, uplifting, and/or distracting activities for the 
community. 


Examples of community organizations helping: 


The American Red Cross and the Kansas City Fire Department, and EMS developed a plan that— 
whenever fire or emergency crews are dispatched—volunteers arrive on the scene within 90 minutes 
with lodging and food vouchers, replacement clothing, self-care items, and medicines. 


With the United Way, these partners support a health nurse and medical social worker team whose 
responsibility is to assist people who, in desperation, have dialed 911. The program goal is to link at- 
risk individuals—whose issues might not be addressed otherwise—with the services they need before 
they face more tragic circumstances. 





Self-Efficacy and Community-Efficacy 
What is “self-efficacy” and “community-efficacy”? 


= Self-efficacy: the belief that you can do what you need to do 
to handle tough times 

= Community-efficacy: the belief that your community can take 
care of its members 





How can economic downturns affect self-efficacy or community- 
efficacy? 











When jobs are scarce, people may despair that they are not “good enough” to get a job and earn the 
money to support their family. In economic downturns, communities cut back services and lay off teachers, 
police officers, firefighters, librarians, or other public workers, reducing the community’s sense that it can 
both employ and take care of it’s members. 


How can community organizations help build self-efficacy and improve community-efficacy? 


m Have the community create a centralized database of available services and resources that is 
updated regularly. 

m™ Encourage artists and theatres to sponsor events related to wellness and resilience. 

m Encourage businesses to offer their employees resilience-building classes such as conflict 
resolution, anger management, cultural sensitivity, and crisis management, and to increase worker 
appreciation and recognition programs. 

m Find out-of-work individuals volunteer opportunities in their areas of expertise to increase their sense 
of efficacy and provide leads to potential jobs. 


Examples of community organizations helping: 


Following the BP oil spill, Louisiana’s St. Bernard Project developed a peer counseling program that 
trained and employed the wives of local fishermen who had lost their livelihoods. The wives were 
linked to the services they needed, and were trained to provide resources and services to community 
members. The program increased participants’ self-efficacy, reduced stress within their families, 
increased family income, and improved their relationships with their children. 
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Connectedness 
What is “connectedness”? 

m® Having relationships with others (individuals or groups) who understand and support you 
How can economic downturns affect connectedness? 


When they lose a job, people can feel ashamed. Without money, they stay at home more, shut off from 
friends, thinking they don’t belong. In isolating, they miss out on receiving understanding and compassion 
from friends, a sense of well-being from helping others, distraction from worries, a sense of connection to 
their community, and chances to problem-solve and network. 


What can organizations do to promote connectedness among community members? 


m™ Have cultural and faith-based leaders work with persons who lack relationships or mistrust authorities 
in the community, to introduce them to and integrate them within appropriate activities. 

m™ Partner with various community organizations, nonprofit service agencies, and schools serving diverse 
ethnic and religious groups. 

m™ Develop PSAs that emphasize pride in the city or community. 

™ Support area high school, university, and little, minor, or major league sports teams. Fans of winning 
(or losing) teams instantly connect with each other. 

™ Support low-cost, artistic, family-oriented, nature-based or cultural activities that provide opportunities 
for community members to spend time with each other 


Example of community organizations promoting community connectedness: 


In Houston, a tragic automobile accident killed a young couple, leaving their three children badly injured. 
The community, in a groundswell of support, responded by holding a large bingo fundraiser, among other 
events, to generate financial support. Beyond providing economic support, the city’s response created 
connectedness within the community and strengthened the bonds among many citizens. 


Hope 
What is “hope”? 

m The expectation that things will work out; trusting that everything is going to be alright 
How can economic downturns keep people from having hope? 


People who can’t find work can feel discouraged, hopeless, and angry at those in positions of power. 
Rather than blame the economy, people may blame themselves, and community and government leaders 
for their being out of work. 


How can community organizations foster hope in community members? 


m Convey messages of hope, progress, and success during community gatherings. 

m™ Create media PSAs or provide messages at events that highlight the community’s strengths 
and announce solutions to problem situations. 

m Make sure that PSA messages regarding SAMHSA’s National Suicide Prevention Lifeline at 
1-800-273-TALK (8255) are broadcast through multiple media outlets. 


Examples of community organizations promoting hope: 


After tornadoes destroyed much of Joplin, Missouri, various corporations and businesses made commitments to 
rebuilding with the first six months to help maintain the hope that the community will rebuild and prosper again. 


In Brief: Community organizations are in a unique position to take a leadership role, partner with others, inspire 
individuals and groups, communicate messages of resilience, and bring about changes essential in helping 
their community overcome hardship. 


Hobfoll, S. E. et al. (2007). Five essential elements of immediate and mid-term mass trauma intervention: Empirical evidence. 
Psychiatry, 70, 283-315. 


Suggested Citation: National Child Traumatic Stress Network, Terrorism and Disaster Committee. (2012). Coping in hard times: Fact sheet for 
community organizations and leaders. Los Angeles, CA, and Durham, NC: National Center for Child Traumatic Stress. 


